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MotoGP 


Covers off... 

Ducati’s MotoGP weapon may be enduring some¬ 
thing of a lean spell but arguably the most exotic 
race bike in the paddock still turns heads. Mat¬ 
thew Roberts gives his opinion on the recent annual 
Wroom event in Italy for the team - where the GP13 
was unveiled - in an excellent Blog to be found HERE 

Photo by Ducati Corse Press 

































AMA-MX 


Back in business... 

Ryan Villopoto toasted his first Supercross win 
in nine months with a rout at Anaheim 2 and the 
second visit of three to the Los Angeles venue. From 
61 starts the champion now has 39 podiums in an 
impressive ratio of silverware 

Photo by Ray Archer 
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Champs back at work... 

Tony Cairoli (right) and Jeffrey Herlings were 
among the very first to be showing off official 2013 
FIM Motocross World Championship race colours 
last week. Shot in Italy and Spain, the MX1 and 
MX2 champions demonstrate that the winter cob¬ 
webs have definitely been banished 

Photos by Tagl ion i/Acevedo www.mxlonboard.com 
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Roland Brown’s latest escape involved Ho 
attempt to get all retro and impressive wit 
makeover of the CB1100. Loosely based on a 
torcycle with over forty years of history the update 
is an immaculate piece of work. But what does il 
ride like? Flick HERE for Roland’s opinion 

Photo by Gori, Montero, Sella, Romero 
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High Five... 

Despite a few wobbly moments throughout the 
fourteen stages and 8000km of the 2013 Dakar 
reigning champion Cyril Despres was able to keep 
his own company in the closing phases of the rally 
through Peru, Chile and Argentina. The Frenchman 
is now a five time winner and KTM remain unde¬ 
feated in an amazing eleven year streak 

Photo by Maragni 
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T ypically for recent-era AMA Supercross 
the second visit to Anaheim this year 
threw up some big moments. Not one of the 
near capacity crowd would have expected 
universally-adored veteran Kevin Windham to 
have announced his retirement that evening, 
that confident Phoenix winner the previous 
week, Justin Barcia, would fail to finish and 
that Ryan Villopoto would have settled so 
quickly with his Showa suspension set-up to 
blast away to victory in the manner that he 
did. 

For those that have followed the intensely 
competitive championship so far in its first 
month of action the only element of the night 
that went completely true-to-form was the 
authority of Geico Honda’s Eli Tomac in the 
250SX West Coast series who breezed past 
Cole Seely and Ken Roczen for a third win on 
the bounce. 

The discipline has clocked up fifty-nine ap¬ 
pearances at the Angel Stadium in the depths 
of east Los Angeles and that’s hardly surpris¬ 
ing with a fondness for the open baseball field 
that is akin to Dorna’s propensity to stage 
MotoGP events in Spain. This fixture was 
supposed to be occurring further north - at 
Dodgers Stadium - but renovation work at 
one of the city’s oldest sporting institutions 
meant that the ‘home of the As’ was a famil¬ 
iar site once more. 

The facility is actually owned by Disney and 
it was on Anaheim ground that Kevin Wind¬ 
ham drew close to a magical, lengthy and 
theatrical career (he seemed to have become 
more renowned for his opening ceremony 
crossovers in recent seasons than for distinc¬ 
tion through results). The Honda rider was 
apparently on the sidelines due to a bad back 
but talks before the meeting advanced to 
the stage whereby the 34 year old (35 next 
month) took it upon himself to hang up the 
boots during the pre-race show spot that he 
has made his own. 



Walking through the busy pits area in the lull 
between practice (and enjoying the 26 degree 
temperatures after finally managing to escape 
the troublesome snow that had caused a wide 
scale collapse at London Heathrow) I caught 
Ryan Villopoto being interviewed in front of a 
smattering of fans at the Thor promo stand. 
Cutting a lean figure, the reigning champion 
enthused about some set-up changes on the 
Kawasaki 450SX-F - which somebody later 
told me means he is finally dialling in the 
Showa suspension after requesting the brand 
switch last summer before committing to an¬ 
other Kawasaki contract - and drew reference 
to the slippery nature of the Anaheim soil. 

Last week’s Monster Truck spectacle in the 
stadium had served to pack down the dirt and 
although the layout permitted some variations 
through the timing sections many riders com¬ 
mented on the slick terrain. 

That Villopoto was able to rattle ahead of early 
leaders Trey Canard and Justin Barcia (the 
latter suffering with Flu allegedly) and disap¬ 
pear for a seven second margin was testament 
to the positive work the factory Kawasaki team 
had performed. The champion’s corner speed 
was quite exemplary and, on this evidence, 
a winning streak could be on the cards after 
three different victors in the first three rounds. 

Of the previous two? Barcia came up short 
on a jump and rolled of the track gesticulat¬ 
ing to his face. He later tweeted that he had 
broken his nose. Davi Millsaps holds onto the 
red plate as series leader for a third week but 
lost out in the battle for third place to a more 
animated Chad Reed as he became one of the 
victims of the slippery surface. Canard was 
distant in second for his second trophy from 
three and while the much-maligned Honda 
man had little for Villopoto and surrendered 
ground to Reed in the closing stages he did 
continue his quietly impressive consistent ap¬ 
proach. 








Roczen spends some time ahead of Tomac but 
when the American dropped the hammer the 
German could offer little resistance. ‘94’ and the 
KTM team took consolation in the fact that the 
gap is narrowing between the pair 






Kevin Windham announced his retirement during 
the opening ceremony. He mentioned the several 
hundred podium trophies he’d earned over almost 
two decades of racing meant nothing compared to 
the crowds and the noise of the fans... 
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Zach Osborne goes into the gate...but needs to work on 
getting out of it to have designs on the podium once 
more. KTM experimented further with WP's rear air 
shock, barely visible on Dungey’s 450SX-F 
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Caged animal. Tomac is let loose to 
roam across another Californian hunting 
ground. Villopoto meanwhile was all 
smiles after getting back on the prowl 
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Barcia drops the Honda and seeks some help for 
a broken nose and cut eye after his heavy ‘case’. 
Look at the video to see the smack to the head he 
receives from the bars... 
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With a snapped ACL the big question surrounding 
James Stewart is how long will the former 
champion be able to last this season.... 
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AMA-SX CLASSIFICATION & CHAMPIONSHIP 
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STATE OF PLAY. 

By Steve Matthes 


T he big news after three races is GEICO Hon¬ 
da’s Kevin Windham suddenly announcing his 
retirement after the first practice at Anaheim. The 
veteran of 19 years of professional motocross/su- 
percross came into this season saying that he had 
two more years before he hung it up. Well, that 
timeframe was accelerated when - right from the 
start - he wasn’t feeling it. 

On track walk in Phoenix, we found each other 
and I was shocked that his mournful mood in 
our post-race interview from the previous week 
seemed to still be there. After an opening round 
in tenth place, Windham was wondering where 
the fire was. At Phoenix it was an eleventh and 
at Anaheim one 8-minute practice, one sketchy 
moment in a rhythm section and he packed it in 
for good. Windham never really got over his hard 
crash from last year at Houston when he stacked 
it up in a heat race while dicing with James Stew¬ 
art. The veteran knew it was time. Whatever was 
inside that got him all those race wins was not 
there and just biding time and cashing checks was 
not something Windham was interested in. 


Thanks for the memories Kevin. 


Well all that worrying about Monster Kawasaki’s 
Ryan Villopoto was for naught huh? Right from the 
start at A2, Villopoto was in beast mode. He was 
buried in 8th or 9th off the start and at one point, 
Chad Reed (himself much improved from the first 
two races) even got by him before the defending 
champion clicked into gear. From there it was over, 
he got into the runner-up spot some 5-6 seconds 
behind Honda’s Trey Canard and ate him up like 
Pac-Man does those yellow dots. 

GEICO Honda’s Eli Tomac seems to be unstop¬ 
pable. It’s got to be tough on Seely and Roczen to 
think they have Eli beat and then he just clears off 
in the manner of his latest victory at Anaheim but 
it's not a case of them riding poorly, it's just that 
Eli is that good. 


One of the long time sponsors of the Monster Pro 
Circuit team remarked that, for the first time ever, 
owner Mitch Payton apologized for his team's re¬ 
sults this far into the 250SX west series. Payton’s 
team, long a championship favorite no matter 
what class or what coast, has fallen on hard times 
thus far. His ace, Blake Baggett, came into the 
campaign a bit behind from a injury suffered at 
the Monster Cup and promptly exited the champi¬ 
onship after first turn carnage at round one led to 
a broken wrist. 


Mitch Payton’s team has 
fallen on hard times so far 
in 2013... 


Martin Davalos, long known as a fast and skilled 
rider, is new to Pro Circuit but his old bad luck 
has followed him so far and Tyla Rattray, well no 
one is quite sure what to make of his slump but 
there’s no doubt he’s not riding as well as he has 
in the past. All in all, Payton’s team has one third 
place this season with Davalos and it’s a shock to 
the system no doubt. It seems that Payton is also 
well aware judging by his reaction to some of his 
sponsors. 

Maybe it’s just my roots as a former mechanic 
for two top privateers but I can’t help but be 
impressed by Weston Peick who’s made all three 
main events this year to-date and has been great. 
There are a lot of definitions of a privateer these 
days but there’s no doubt that Peick qualifies as 
much as anyone else. I also don’t think that in the 
last three years there has been a rider that has 
improved at supercross like Peick has. Through 
three rounds, he's easily made every main event 
in a stacked class and is 15th in the points, tied 
with the highly rated (and on a factory Suzuki) 
Broc Tickle. Let’s hope he keeps it up. 
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THE OTHER PROTAGONISTS OF AMA SUPERCROSS POSE FOR THE CAMERA 


Photos by Ray Archer 
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TEAM MUSCLE MILK 

CRF450R - JUSTIN BARCIA 














JOE GIBBS RACING YAMAHA 
YZ450F - JOSH GRANT 
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EARLY RISERS 

By Adam Wheeler 


T he first pictures of riders popping up on 
computer screens means the racing season 
is drawing near. The most glaring sign that all is 
starting early and that the FIM Motocross World 
Championship continues to evolve is seen by 
the dates we are glimpsing factory riders in their 
new guises. 


The off-season period for Grand Prix stars - 
something that American racers view as an 
extended holiday judging by some publicised 
observations - is becoming shorter and the 
need for teams to be extra organised (not easy if 
new motorcycles have to be developed or re¬ 
duced decibel levels must be met) is now para¬ 
mount. It seems that professional athletes are 
lucky to enjoy a months ‘leave’ at best - like the 
rest of us - before the spell of promotional du¬ 
ties, training and testing kicks-in for the upcom¬ 
ing campaign. 


The first major motocross meeting in Europe 
used to fill a slot in the diary at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary. The Mantova Starcross is now occurring 
next weekend and there is every chance of it 
being snowy and frozen in central northern Italy. 
It’s an absurd situation for motocross racing and 
for factory teams; who also have to adjust time- 
old routines. The three round Italian Champion¬ 
ship will also be decided by the middle of next 
month as the enlargement of the GP scene and 
its fixture density continues to erode the impor¬ 
tance of domestic competition on an interna¬ 
tional scale. 


Motocross is a hardy sport but the inclusion 
of meetings deeper into the recesses of winter 
timetables must serve less of a practical pur¬ 
pose. Riders will be keen not to take unneces¬ 
sary risks in conditions that they are unlikely to 
encounter again during the Grand Prix summer 
and for some squads struggling to be set with 


their 2013 liveries before the second month of 
the year the outings provide little in the way of 
promotional value. 



Moving to the USA to train and ride in summer 
temperatures is costly but also beneficial and it 
is hard to think of an example when a different 
continental approach has not paid off. An ex¬ 
treme diversion in order to clock up race miles 
can involve some supercross appearances but 
naturally this carries its own perils and for every 
rider like Ken Roczen, Zach Osborne, Gautier 
Paulin or Christophe Pourcel that seemed to 
profit from the exercise in terms of speed and 
confidence there are also casualties like Josh 
Coppins and Jeffrey Herlings’ hitting the floor 
while practicing last year. 


Thankfully the shiny new 
factory bikes provide a 
contrast from the dark 
mornings and evenings 

European off-seasons in recent times have seen 
the climates of southern Spain and islands like 
Sardinia and Corsica serve teams well - indeed 
KTM have taken their last three official photo¬ 
shoots on the Italian isle - so there are other 
choices aside from a long haul flight and suit¬ 
cases full of bike parts. 

Grand Prix motocross is undergoing a shift in 
how it exists but thankfully the shiny new fac¬ 
tory bikes in pages and on screens provide a 
contrast from the current dark mornings and 
evenings outside. For those inside the sport 
the year-planner has shrunk and maybe brings 
more stress however the photos and videos are 
a welcome reminder that the activity we like to 
follow and enjoy is coming closer once more. 
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SHINY 

ORANGE 

WORLD 

KTM MOTORSPORTS DIRECTOR PIT BEIRER TALKS THROUGH HIS ROLE IN HOW THE 
AUSTRIAN FIRM CAME TO BE THE DOMINANT MANUFACTURER IN MOTORCYCLE RACING 


By Adam Wheeler Photos by Ray Archer/Gold and Goose/Maragni/Edmonds/Acevedo 


2 012 is a number. Slice it in half and you get 
the phenomenal total of championships 
that KTM celebrated from the worlds of rally to 
MotoGP in the past year. 

Pit Beirer has overseen something that would 
not be too far-fetched to call an ‘empire’ in the 
last two seasons and since his ascension to 
controller of KTM’s race dept half way through 
the last decade. No other brand comes close 
to creating the broad sweep across off-road 
and road success combined that the factory in 
Mattighofen has achieved. 


40 year old Beirer - a former motocross Grand 
Prix winner who suffered a life-altering crash 
while trying to hold onto the leading pack at 
the 2003 Bulgarian Grand Prix - has welded 
the race division in his image; a resolute pack¬ 
age across the disciplines that pushes hard 
and is dedicated to maximising capabilities. 

But 2012 has already become a number. And 
a memory. There a few pertinent questions as 
KTM get ready to go again (the 2013 Dakar 
is the first honour already in place thanks to 
Cyril Despres) so OTOR was able to sit with 
the friendly German for some lunch in a small 
Mattighofen bistro... 



After all the planning, work and strategies for 
2012 you must have been surprised how it 
snowballed into glory? 

It was definitely outstanding, and it is hard to 
find the right words to properly describe it. 
People know what to expect from us in off-road 
- in Europe with the motocross, enduro, rally - 
and we did everything very carefully and were 
fighting for the title in most disciplines and 
won all but one enduro championship, which 
went to our house brand Husaberg! The big¬ 
gest question mark for KTM was how we’d fare 
in Supercross and AMA motocross with the 
new 450, and Moto3 of course. Those projects 
were huge for us compared to the effort we 
had to make for other things. Making a new 
bike for Ryan Dungey, winning a Supercross 
at the third round, taking podiums and then 
winning the AMA outdoor title; this was very 
special and put us on a completely different 
platform in America. Now we can even clearly 
measure the difference with our market situ¬ 


ation where we have 28%+ in total turnover 
there. It is a huge success story in arriving 
from zero to that point. 

In road racing it was the same. You know me 
well and if I start a new project in KTM I al¬ 
ways tell people that it will take three years to 
get ready with the workshops, team building 
and the bikes prepared. I make the guarantee 
that if we do everything right then we will be 
competitive in the third year, but we managed 
it after one in Moto3 and that was something 
completely crazy and - honestly - was not 
expected. We wanted to come back into the 
Grand Prix world and do as well as we can and 
build that bike in-house in Mattighofen with no 
outside assistance apart from WP and we had 
no references: nothing for chassis, suspension, 
engine. Winning that championship meant a 
lot for us. 12 major rider titles and 10 manu¬ 
facturers in one year...l don’t think the right 
words exist! 

























PIT BEIRER AND KTM 


There have been celebrations, awards and 
parties but was there a satisfying personal 
moment when you toasted 2012? 

I definitely had a nice moment with Mr Pierer 
[KTM Sport Motorcycles CEO] and his wife 
and my closest colleague in the whole opera¬ 
tion, Robert Jonas, because I asked them to 
come to America for the final round of the 
AMA motocross series. The title was already 
in the pocket and Moto3 was almost there so 
we had a glass of special red wine with a sea 
view in Los Angeles. That was a good moment; 
away from the stress and the officialdom. It 
was crazy what we had done without needing 
to do it. I never promised Mr Pierer a title; I 
just made suggestions or told him about ideas 
I had that might lead to success. I wanted to 
try and establish KTM motorsport in a differ¬ 
ent picture. I wanted us to be prepared, to be 
present and to look professional and maybe 
to fight for championship. There weren’t any 
guarantees so that made the moment by the 
sea even more satisfying. 

Is there one championship that really stands 
out for you personally...? 

(pause) I think the most difficult was Moto3 
because it was thin ice for us with a lack of 
knowledge starting out. I went into it with my 
off-road partners in a way that was very logi¬ 
cal, practical and as hard as possible. To have 
success in a segment where I am not an expert 
is satisfying. I have to say though that you 
would rip my heart into pieces now if I had to 
sit and tell you which was the most important 
title! We were dreaming for so many years to 
be MX1 world champions and now we’ve got it 
with Tony [Cairoli] and the 350SX-F and that is 


really important. To be AMA Champions with 
Ryan and on the road with Sandro...well, not 
having anything against the other boys but 
these were the three ‘big ones’. 

You came to KTM as a motocross Grand Prix 
rider, so how have you evolved through the 
years and different jobs to now be overseeing 
this mass operation? 

Time runs so fast and sometimes it is hard to 
stop and look around. I was always so busy 
as a rider and that never really changed but 
in those small quiet moments I think about 
how radical the transformation has been for 
me. I’m responsible for something like 200 
people now; sometimes I wake up in the night 
and think ‘this can’t be true’! I cannot say it 
all comes naturally to me but everything that I 
learned through racing has a big part of what 
I do today and helps me. I don’t think I was a 
typical GP racer in the top class because until 
the very last years I was running my own team, 
with my own truck and own people and doing 
things like customs papers and carnets, bills, 
wages, social insurance, taxes...everything. I 
did myself what is done now by managers and 
other staff. So that step from being a rider to 
a working position as a link between the me¬ 
chanics, riders, company and technicians...! 
found that I could translate between the needs 
of these groups. I still feel like a racer. Every 
year I feel like I’m getting ready to be behind 
that start gate and ready to push; I’m just not 
on the bike anymore and instead do what I can 
with the responsibilities that I have. When you 
are a racer you can only dream of having a job 
like this in the future and I am very thankful it 
came true. 


In the motocross world we know you as an 
honest guy and a straight-talker. Is it true 
that you went to Mr Pierer and explained that 
the 250SX two-stroke you were riding at the 
time in 2003 didn’t work and you felt bad as a 
KTM rider that you couldn’t do your job effec¬ 
tively? 

I talk pretty straight but that story is not true. I 
tested the bike in Munich and Kurt Nicoll was 
still in charge of the team. I actually liked that 
bike; it was a typical light 250 two-stroke. I 
rode it again in Austria and, in the end, sim¬ 
ply underestimated the potential of the four- 
strokes and hadn’t realised enough that the 
days of the 250s was over. I paid for that lack 
of realisation with my health because I could 
not accept being slow on the racetrack. I had 
great support at KTM. A special engine guy 
and my mechanic Claudio...it felt very spe¬ 
cial to be part of that German-spoken factory 
team. I think Mr Pierer liked the fact that from 
the beginning I was thinking about the team 
and not just myself. I was asking questions and 
looking to organise things better. Kini [Heinz 
Kinigadner] also pushed that further by saying 
to him ‘Pit is coming from some of the best 
teams in the paddock and we should listen to 
him’ because there were some things that I re¬ 
ally didn’t like - even as a rider - and I pointed 
them out. I think maybe Mr Pierer saw there 
was more to me than just being a rider and 
perhaps why he reached out a hand to me so 
quickly after the accident and said there would 


be a job for me at KTM the next day, which 
was a risk for him because he didn’t know 
what kind of worker I would be. I had the ex¬ 
perience of many years racing and six months 
of being part of the team and was able to 
make comments right away on ways they were 
spending a lot of money just to be cheated. I 
knew where parts were going in the paddock 
and the invoices mechanics were bringing in. 

I was honest with Mr Pierer after the accident 
and offered my help to try and change the situ¬ 
ation. 

2013 will mark ten years since that day and 
fateful crash in Bulgaria. Does it feel like a 
lifetime ago? Do you still think about that day 
now? 

Almost never. It is completely gone and for me 
every day is an important one. I trained as a 
rider, had the accident, trained afterwards and 
then came to KTM - with some very difficult 
moments in that rehab time - but I didn’t think 
back and just pushed on to do the best I could 
all the time. I don’t think I had that radical cut 
between life before and then with the wheel¬ 
chair. Luckily I met my wife before the crash 
and had a kid already. This part of my life had 
started before the accident and the family situ¬ 
ation just kept on getting nicer. Things over¬ 
lapped. I had good friends, the link with KTM, 
the family...l don’t have this radical date in my 
mind. From that moment things did not get 
worse or better, they just continued. 



PIT BEIRER AND KTM 



Back to 2013, people from the outside must 
be wondering how long KTM can keep up this 
sporting momentum. How long can the team 
have the best riders in so many disciplines? 
Will the racing department undergo some 
refinements? 

No, we are definitely going to keep on focus¬ 
ing on our big targets. Looking at the overall 
picture in front of me then sometimes there 
were walls I needed to break through and at 
the beginning you tend to make a bigger hole 
than you need! After a while you can look to 
see how you can close it up a little bit. We 
already made changes in 2012. We used to 
go to Dakar with fourteen factory riders and 
now there are two and their friends are actu¬ 
ally the support riders! It is smaller than it was 
before but keeps on being successful. When 
you have the best bikes and the best riders 
and you win then other things start to happen 
that you don’t need to pay for. Other teams 
start to use your bikes and technology and 
you immediately expand or double the size of 
the show but the costs don’t creep up. It is a 
huge side affect of success. From 8th to 2nd 
position you only see an increase of cost every 


day but once you go from second to first the 
costs are the same but the income is doubled. 
There is a huge difference in sponsorship and 
the bonus schemes and having the winning 
guy really helps! I remember when Tony Cairoli 
came to us we integrated Claudio and his team 
and practically doubled our motocross factory 
team effort...but we still had the same budget 
as the previous year. What came in with Tony 
and his success paid for that. 

We have a motorsport budget that is linked to 
the turnover and that’s it. If we can keep the 
turnover then I can keep the show. If it goes 
down then I have to look how to slim the show. 
We want to continue what we are doing now 
but if we speak about motocross, as an exam¬ 
ple, we had to go from six to four riders across 
MX1 and MX2 because the overseas travel 
pushed up the costs and we had to reduce a 
little bit. We kept our great riders like Tony and 
Jeffrey [MX2 World Champion Herlings] but we 
have also developed satellite teams that are 
forming their own show. We have the hardcore 
factory team but we push hard to be a force in 
the paddock. 




You might ‘only’ win six titles this year. Six is 
still a lot but it will be 50% of what you did in 
2012 ... 

That is a harsh fact that I am going to have to 
face very soon. You cannot expect to win every 
title every year and that is not my approach or 
what I demand from my staff and riders. I just 
want to be prepared to fight for them because 
every season involves a bit of luck and there 
are many things you cannot foresee like inju¬ 
ries. I cannot guarantee titles but like I say to 
Mr Pierer and the board ‘we will be in a posi¬ 
tion to go for them’. If the worse year I have in 
my management career is with six titles in¬ 
stead of twelve then I will still be a happy man. 

What are you views on the changes in the FIM 
Motocross World Championship for overseas 
event this year [combining the classes] and 
possibly the future [three moto format]? 

In a perfect world we’d keep these two classes 
separate and we’d have live television cover¬ 
age on major TV channels and you’d have 
enough budget to have full gates overseas 
but of course this doesn’t exist. I think it [the 
format change] is a logical step and makes 
sense. All the factories agreed on this solution. 

I would rather see the best fifteen from each 
class racing against each other overseas rather 
than the gate filled with twenty or twenty- five 
local riders that are just too slow and make the 
GP too dangerous for that level. We have seen 
fantastic motos at the Motocross of Nations 
with the classes mixed so I think we have to 
give that new format a chance. Nobody knows 


how it will be but we are happy to see some 
change. If you look to costs and the efforts we 
are making and the risks our riders are taking 
then we should have more presence on TV. If 
Youthstream can find a format that will get one 
hour on TV on a Sunday afternoon with great 
racing we would all support it and one day it 
will bring back sponsorship money to the pad- 
dock and everybody would benefit. This is not 
a decision that has to stay in place for the next 
twenty years... we can test it this season and 
then see what the future brings. 

Have KTM thought about life post-Cairoli and 
what it will mean for the 350SX-F? 

Well if Jeffrey Herlings decides to move to MX1 
next year then we might have some fire on the 
roof! At the moment we are in a period where 
we are so thankful to Tony for what he has 
delivered to us. He has our full support and for 
the short to mid-term we will continue to do all 
we can and will see what comes. Otherwise we 
don’t have a strategy to be the ‘winning’ guys 
for the next ten years. At the moment we are 
lucky to have a fantastic rider and another de¬ 
veloping with Jeffrey in MX2. We have the right 
people on the right bikes with the right peo¬ 
ple behind them. My job is to step in hard if 
something should change on that front. Since 
2008 we are unbeaten in the MX2 class so I 
think the best young guys are looking up to our 
team. If you always bring the best young talent 
through then maybe when Tony decides he has 
had enough then the next star should be ready. 
There is no 'Masterplan B’! 





Having run your own operation in motocross 
how did you view the set-up and operation in 
the MotoGP paddock? A different world? 

It was really nice to see that is it not a com¬ 
pletely different approach. Talking to people 
- good mechanics, good team managers and 
good riders - puts me right at home. They are 
also pushing to the maximum and you have to 
support them. I found my way in there and it 
became quite easy in the end. Together with 
Aki Ajo we had a good base. In terms of or¬ 
ganisation and structuring a technical group it 
was not that different. They are all racing guys 
and you’ll be surprised how many former mo¬ 
tocross people you can find there. At the end 
of the day in MotoGP there is more TV, more 
money and things get a bit more complicated 
on the contract side. Those are the big differ¬ 
ences. 

When it comes to the AMA base in California 
is there still a lot of work to be done now or is 
it settled and you just have to chip away? 

It is settled. The key to the success was Roger 
{De Coster], that’s not a secret and he opened 
our eyes to many details and because those 
details are very important to him we are in a 
position where we are able to win right now. 

He pushed us to the limit with many things... 
if you just think about the time zone difference 
and the costs to ship material...how many 
planes we filled up for him! We managed all 
this and created the running system. There 
is a counterpart to Roger over here and I am 


always available if he needs me. Every person 
in America has a number in Austria. It was 
tricky to build up initially but now it runs in 
the same way like with Claudio [De Carli, MX1 
team manager] in Europe. People know what to 
do now and it is much quieter for us than one 
year ago. 

What is the next frontier for you and KTM? 
Does it involve electric bikes? 

First of all we need to win that Supercross 
title! We are going to go bigger on-road and 
we are watching carefully the possible changes 
to regulations in Superbike. We are building 
up Cup racing series in various countries so 
there is still a lot of work to do. We don’t want 
to reinvent the wheel. We are now well repre¬ 
sented in every series we want to be and we 
have to push as hard as we can. I can possibly 
foresee another road racing project coming 
onboard. The company has a clear goal to 
expand in Asia and more in America. We are 
going to face a very difficult market with the 
European motorcycle industry in the next two- 
three years; that is clear if you just look at the 
figures. Businesswise it is a very difficult and 
interesting time to try and prepare for the next 
storm...and it will come. We believe the com¬ 
pany will grow. At the moment we are close 
to 100,000 units and I think 150,000 will be 
reached very quickly. The company has com¬ 
mitted to using motorsport as the principal 
marketing tool and that’s why I’m not scared of 
becoming bored in the coming weeks or years. 






DAKAR RALLY - CYRIL DESPRES 

FIM MX I WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - TONY CAIROLI 

FIM MX2 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - JEFFREY HERLINGS 

FIM MX3 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - MATTIAS WALKNER 

UEM 125CC EUROPEAN MX CHAMPIONSHIP - TIM GAJSER 

FIM 125CC JUNIOR MX WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - TIM GAJSER 

AMA MOTOCROSS CHAMPIONSHIP - RYAN DUNGEY 

FIM M0T03 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - SANDRO CORTESE 

FIM E l ENDURO WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - ANTOINE MEO 

FIM E3 ENDURO WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - CHRISTOPH IE NAM BOTIN 

FIM CROSS COUNTRY RALLIES CHAMPIONSHIP - MARC COMA 

FIM SUPER ENDURO WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP - TADDY BLAZUSIAK 


HE BIG 12: 

KTM’S ROLL OF HONOUR 




PIT BEIRER AND KTM 


MOTOCROSS OF NATIONS - KEN ROCZEN (250SX-F) 










HONDA’S ‘NEW’ CB M00, REVIEWED R 

_ Photos by Zep Gori, France: 











There’s a touch of confusion surrounding the 
CB1100 that Honda is belatedly bringing to 
global markets, three years after it went on 
sale in Japan and Australia. 

Honda’s promotional effort links this air¬ 
cooled four with the original CB750, the “first 
superbike” that revolutionised motorcycling on 
its launch in 1969. 

That’s fair enough. The CB750 is arguably 
the most important machine in the history of 
motorcycling, so why shouldn’t Honda re¬ 
mind people about it every so often? But the 
CB1100 is more similar — in both its dohc 
four-cylinder engine layout and its styling — to 
the CB750FZ and CB900F models that fol¬ 
lowed a decade after that first famous four. 

Never mind. At least the CB1100 is belatedly 
on general release, Honda having decided that 
the growing interest in classic Japanese bikes 
has created enough demand for a retro road¬ 
ster that was originally designed for the firm’s 
home market, but has required few updates 
other than a slightly taller seat before going 
on sale elsewhere too. 

What ever its inspiration, the CB1100 is a 
simple and good-looking bike. It has a round 
headlamp, fairly wide and high one-piece 
handlebar, and an engine whose cooling fins 
have been carefully designed with the correct 
2mm thickness to give an authentic “tink-tink” 
sound as they cool. In period style the wheels 
are 18 inches in diameter, narrow enough that 
the rear tyre is a skinny 140-section radial. 




















































Feature 


The engine has a capacity of 1140cc, and is 
cooled by oil as well as air. Its claimed maxi¬ 
mum of 89bhp at 7500rpm is modest for a 
modern powerplant of such capacity. But this 
one is designed for flexibility, and develops 
its peak torque at just 5000rpm. The chassis 
is suitably low tech, based on a tubular steel 
frame, with slender front forks and a pair of 
rear shock absorbers. 


The new seat is still quite low at 795mm, and 
felt like a good place to be as I gripped the 
wide handlebar and looked down at a pair of 
round analogue dials coloured green in Honda 
tradition, but separated not by a row of col¬ 
oured lights but a small digital display that 
features a clock and fuel gauge. Pulling away 
for the first time at the launch in Valencia, I 
found the footrests slightly higher and more 
rearset than I’d expected, giving the Honda an 
almost sporty feel. 









HONDA CB I100 













HONDA CB1100 



"Few motorcycles would be easier to ride 
for the born-again bikers who are among 
the CB’s target audience 



TEST 


That was misleading because once under way 
its personality was that of a gentle, softly tuned 
retro-bike. It swished smoothly and effortlessly 
along, accelerating obediently almost from idle 
with a flawless throttle response. Few motorcy¬ 
cles would be easier to ride for the born-again 
bikers who are among the CB’s target audience. 

On the open road there was little point in rev¬ 
ving the Honda to its 8500rpm redline. Power 
tailed off before that figure, meaning I was 
better off making use of the ample midrange 
by flicking up through the five-speed gearbox. 
Top speed is about 120mph, and the Honda was 
happy to cruise smoothly at 70mph until I tired 
of fighting the breeze on a blustery Spanish day. 
The only slight disappointment was that the ex¬ 
haust system was very quiet, robbing the engine 
of some character. 


The Honda’s chassis also contributed to its 
unhurried nature, although the bike was more 
manageable than I’d expected of a machine 
that weighs almost 250kg with fuel. The wide 
bars gave enough leverage to make the Honda 
easy to flick through traffic. Suspension was 
soft enough to give good ride quality, but well 
enough damped to make for an enjoyable blast 
on some twisty roads in the hills outside Valen¬ 
cia. 

The Honda’s narrow tyres helped it steer with 
a light touch, despite the 18-inch diameter 
wheels having the opposite effect. The narrow 
Bridgestone tyres stuck reasonably well without 
matching the grip of fatter, stickier rubber. But 
I had no complaint at the Honda’s brakes. Its 
twin front discs and four-piston Nissin calipers, 
backed up by an excellent combined ABS sys¬ 
tem, gave risk-free stopping power that riders of 
the old CB750 could not have dreamed of. 









































HONDA CB M00 



The CB1100 should be quite practical by naked 
bike standards, even though its tank holds only 
14.6 litres, limiting realistic range to about 100 
miles. Quality of finish seems excellent, with 
paintwork in red, black or white. The sidestand 
is easy to use; a centre-stand is standard fit¬ 
ment. Aluminium pillion grab-handles, below the 
seat, incorporate luggage hooks. There’s room 
for a U-lock and more under the seat. Acces¬ 
sories include heated grips, luggage rack and 
colour-matched top-box. 


For riders who owned or merely admired the 
CB750 in the 70s — and Honda sold a huge 
total of over 400,000 in that decade — the 
CB1100 offers period style, enjoyable perfor¬ 
mance and a painless riding experience. 

Never mind which CB750 model this modern 
four most resembles, the obvious question after 
riding it is why Honda took three years before 
deciding to sell it worldwide. Whatever the an¬ 
swer to that, the verdict on the CB1100 is clear: 
better late than never. 
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Photos: Taglioni S., Archer R. 















BLOG 

ICY RECEPTION 


By Matthew Roberts 


T here was something of a lonely echo bounc¬ 
ing back off the icy Italian Dolomites when 
the Ducati factory MotoGP team trumpeted 
their annual unveiling of the new Desmosedici 
with an out-of-tune parp in Madonna di Campi- 
glio last week. 


In recent times the fanfare of optimism at 
Wrooom! has been loud enough to cause an 
avalanche, as either a reigning or multiple past 
World Champion pulled the covers from the lat¬ 
est blood-thirsty machine to take on the might 
of the Japanese factory giants. 


If the volume was turned down a notch last year 
following an unconvincing first season together 
with Valentino Rossi then this time they may 
as well have hit mute, as new signing Andrea 
Dovizioso and amiable stalwart Nicky Hayden 
unveiled a GP13 that bears a disappointingly 
familiar resemblance to the unsuccessful GP12. 


ing for the factory’s economical and technologi¬ 
cal development in the future. 

However, as new Ducati Corse General Director 
Bernhard Gobmeier stated: “There will be no 
revolution... it will be an evolution.” Gobmeier 
also backed Dovizioso’s prediction that progress 
will be a “medium to long term” process and 
hinted that the upcoming season represents “a 
year of development... [but] that doesn’t mean 
we do not want results.” 

The increasingly impatient and impassioned 
Ducatisti have little time for German conserva¬ 
tism and are entitled to suggest that a year of 
development is supposedly what they had last 
year, and the year before that, whilst Gobmeier 
needs no reminding from his time as BMW’s 
Superbike Director that a medium to long term 
plan does not go hand-in-hand with short term 
success on the track. 



On this occasion there was no bright yellow 
sideshow to deflect attention from the bike and 
it’s a sad fact that the modesty of Dovizioso 
barely captures the imagination of the his 
nation any more than the charisma of 2006 
champ Hayden, despite being Italy’s most suc¬ 
cessful MotoGP racer for the past two seasons. 
Ducati’s decision to extend the global appeal of 
the event by inviting the satellite team’s argua¬ 
bly more exciting rider line-up of Ben Spies and 
Andrea lannone underlines the point. 

Of course, it is not just star quality that depart¬ 
ed Bologna with the Rossi bandwagon. Major 
sponsors like Generali, ENEL, Diesel and ENI 
have also jumped ship. Company expenses, of 
course, will be dramatically reduced with Rossi 
off the payroll and the good news is that for now 
at least Marlboro are still happy to pick up the 
tab, on the mountain and on the track, whilst 
Audi are in place to provide a more stable foot- 


Clearly with the raft of regulation changes 
sweeping through the sport a thrifty approach 
makes sense and nobody can blame Ducati, or 
Audi, for taking such a stance. Indeed, it would 
be naive to expect to see a completely new and 
untested bike appear for just one season, with 
no more guarantees of success than the GP12 
itself could offer. I guess it is just a harsh real¬ 
ity check for the fans to know that, barring a 
Stoner-esque adaptation to the demands of the 
Desmosedici from Spies or lannone, with the 
conservative Dovizioso and industrious Hayden 
on board the likelihood of the kind of surprises 
that Ducati have delighted us with in the past 
ranges from slim to none in 2013. 

Hopefully the seedlings that are being planted 
right now will turn into green shoots by the 
spring of 2014 but for another year, at least, 
they can leave the champagne on that wintry 
ice. 


RODUCTS 


OAKLEY 

There was fanfare and bombast from Oakley 
for their new MX Air Brake goggles. A product 
has to be pretty special if tags like ‘revolu¬ 
tionary’ have to be splashed all over with any 
credence. 

Seen at the first Supercross round of the year 
at Anaheim and launched shortly before Ana¬ 
heim 2 last week the eyewear is different in 
that the Plutonite lens is much harder and 
rigidly secured inside the frame. 

Resistance seems to have been the keyword 
for this product and holding a pair of goggles 
in your hands reinforces the belief that Oakley 
have created something very tough and dura¬ 
ble, importantly, also safe. It is a bold move 
from the Californian glasses/casualwear giant, 
and comes attached with a bold price with 160 
dollars the mooted resale figure; a total that 
has already seen internet forums baulk (par¬ 
ticularly with a 60 dollar hike for the roll-off 
system). 

It would seem that you’d only need one pair 
however. Check out the video for more info 
from the likes of Villopoto, Carmichael, Dungey 

etc... 

Photos by Ray Archer 








Oakley launched the 
Airbrake MX in front of 
a busy audience in their 
‘bunker’ facility 



















Products 







ANSWER 



MSR and Answer have recently signed French 
motocross star Xavier Boog (now steering a 
KX450F for Kimi Raikkonen’s IceOne Kawasaki 
team) and Belgian MX1 veteran Kevin Strijbos 
(once again a Rockstar Suzuki representative) 
respectively to model their cool lines of Spring 
gear for the opening phases of the FIM Moto¬ 
cross World Championship. 

Thanks to Tucker Rocky, Answer, along with 
brands like MSR and Pro Taper, are making a 
bigger international push in 2013 and Boog’s 
consistent presence combined with Strijbos’ 
career renaissance at the top end of the pre¬ 
mier MX1 class was seen as a fitting start to 
get garments like the Elite (here shown in white 
and black) in the spotlight. 



LIEATT 

The South Africans could be exciting the street 
market with their attempts at a road racing 
brace in 2013 (the STX RR) but their other 
product lines are also gaining a popular follow¬ 
ing. 

Part of the reason for this is the level of invest¬ 
ment applied to items like the Chest Protec¬ 
tor Pro and other body armour pieces as the 
award-winning and definitive GPX neck brace. 
Leatt insist their products only exist through 
necessity, and in wanting to deliver an efficient 
safety remedy. 

While something like the enduro jacket is a 
clear accompaniment to the role of the neck 
brace the functionality of the Chest Protector 
Pro with 3DF foam (that weighs less than a 
kilo, have seventeen air vents and passes the 
two highest levels of CE impact safety stand¬ 
ards) is something the small firm are distinctly 
proud about. 







Products 










Clearly there is little respite of development 
and product launches from the busy hives at 
Triumph. 

The new Rocket 3 Roadster still claims to be 
the world’s largest production motorcycle 
(2,294cc triple) but the 2013 edition has more 
power and torque in the first three gears of 
the motor - the maximum output remains the 
same at 146bhp. It looks the part with two new 
paint-jobs and a meaner look with chrome 
components replaced by a blackened shade. A 
fresh riding position places the user in a more 
upright and sportier slot, presumably to deal 
with the extra grunt from the electronically 
enhanced powerband. In a sense the Roadster 
has ‘shed its limits’. 

To cope with the elements - although perhaps 
more in line with the Roadster Touring or the 
popular Tiger Explorer - Triumph have a new 
all-weather riding suit called the Navigator. Em¬ 
bellished with all the latest fabric technology 
you’d expect (here are some of the terms used 
in the PR: Sympatex, Dupont Teflon, Superfab¬ 
ric, Outlast, Thermocules) this is versatile stuff 
and should set you back less than 600 pounds 
for both garments. 

Click on the links to see more. 
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very finest photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World 
Championship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 
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